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THE  note  addressed  on  December  17,  1938  by 
Count  Ciano,  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  to  M. 
Fran9ois-Poncet,  French  Ambassador  to  Italy,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  Rome  accords  of  1935, 
having  failed  of  execution,  “are  emptied  of  their 
content  and  can  evidently  not  be  considered  as  be¬ 
ing  in  effect  today,”  was  the  opening  gun  in  Italy’s 
renewed  campaign  for  concessions  by  France  in 
the  Mediterranean.*  In  this  note  Count  Ciano  ad¬ 
vanced  the  argument  that  the  Rome  accords  — 
which  had  been  intended  to  liquidate  Italy’s  co¬ 
lonial  claims  against  France  once  and  for  all — 
had  “been  superseded  by  events,”  and  that  “the 
creation  of  the  [Ethiopian]  empire  has  established 
new  rights  and  new  interests  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance.”  The  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  however, 
offered  no  official  definition  of  his  country’s  de¬ 
mands.  Two  weeks  earlier,  when  he  concluded  a 
speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  referring  to 
Italy’s  “natural  aspirations,”  Roberto  Farinacci, 
former  secretary-general  of  the  Fascist  party,  led  a 
“spontaneous”  demonstration  to  the  cry  of  “Tu¬ 
nisia!  Corsica!  Nice!  Savoy !”^  But  it  was  not  until 
March  25,  1939,  over  two  months  after  Premier 
Daladier’s  triumphal  visit  to  Corsica  and  Tunisia, 
that  Mussolini  formulated  his  demands,  when  he 
said  that  Italian  colonial  problems  concerning 
France  “have  a  name.  They  are  called  Tunisia, 
Djibouti  and  the  Suez  Canal.”^ 

Count  Ciano’s  argument  failed  to  convince  the 
French  government,  which  in  a  note  delivered  by 
M.  Fran9ois-Poncet  on  December  25,  1938  declared 
that  it  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  cir¬ 
cumstances — notably  League  sanctions  against  Italy 
in  1935 — which  had  caused  the  Fascist  government 
to  postpone  ratification  of  the  Rome  accords, 
promptly  ratified  by  France  in  March  1935.'^  Nor 

1.  New  Yorl(  Times,  March  30,  1939. 

2.  Ibid.,  December  i,  1938. 

3.  Corriere  della  Sera,  March  26,  1939;  New  Yorii  Times, 
March  26,  1939. 

4.  For  text  of  French  note,  cf.  New  Yorl^  Times,  March  30, 

1939. 


could  France,  said  M.  Daladier  on  March  29,  ac¬ 
cept  the  principle  that  “new  conquests  or  each  new 
concession  would  open  up  new  rights.”  France,  he 
said,  “would  not  refuse  to  examine  propositions 
that  may  be  made  to  her”  in  the  spirit  of  the  Rome  i 
accords,  but  added:  “we  will  not  cede  a  foot  of 
our  land  nor  one  of  our  rights.”^ 

The  Mediterranean  conflict  between  France  and 
Italy — each  of  which  contends  that  it  is  only  de¬ 
fending  its  security  and  vital  interests  in  that  region  ' 
— began  practically  from  the  moment  when  Italy,  | 
until  then  a  “geographical  expression,”  became  a  ' 
united  kingdom  in  1861.  Since  the  World  War  this 
conflict  has  been  aggravated  by  the  rise  of  fascism 
in  Italy,  which  has  combined  syndicalist  ideas  ab¬ 
sorbed  from  writers  like  Sorel  with  the  acute  na¬ 
tionalism  inherited  from  pre-war  Italian  Nation-  j 
alists.  Relatively  weak  in  military  and  economic  < 
power.  Fascist  Italy  has  attempted  to  overcome  this 
handicap  by  acquiring  strategic  positions  from 
which,  with  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  of 
men  and  materiel,  it  could  menace  the  communica-  i 
tions  of  France  and  Britain.  As  early  as  1926  it  tried  | 
to  bring  Spain  within  its  orbit  by  a  secret  agreement  1 
with  Primo  de  Rivera,  only  to  find  its  work  tem¬ 
porarily  undone  by  the  Republican  government  in 
1931-1936;  but  finally  succeeded  in  gaining  influ¬ 
ence  over  Spain  after  General  Franco’s  1939  vic¬ 
tory.  It  conquered  Ethiopia,  which  may  serve  as  a 
base  for  the  extension  of  Italian  power  toward 
Egypt  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  and  whose 
trade  may  now  be  diverted  away  from  French 
Somaliland.  It  developed  Libya,  both  as  a  settle¬ 
ment  for  Italian  colonists  and  as  a  military  zone; 
from  Libya,  in  combination  with  Germany,  it  may 
menace  Egypt  and  Tunisia,  and  possibly  attempt 
to  establish  a  connection  with  the  Cameroons,  a 
former  German  colony  now  held  by  France  as  a 
League  mandate.  Finally,  in  April  1939,  in  answer 
to  Anglo-French  moves  for  the  formation  of  a 
“stop-Hitler”  coalition,  Italy  occupied  Albania, 

5.  Le  Temps,  March  30,  1939;  New  York_  Times,  March  30, 
1939- 
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whose  port  of  Valona  provides  a  useful  base  for 
!  Italian  operations  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  By 
j  these  successive  measures  in  which,  since  1935,  it 
'  has  been  encouraged  by  Germany,  eager  to  divert 
Mussolini  from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to 
Africa,  Italy  is  challenging  the  dominant  position 
acquired  by  France  and  Britain  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

ITALY’S  COLONIAL  EXPANSION 

No  sooner  had  Italy  achieved  national  unity  at 
home  than  it  tried  to  expand  in  Africa,  where  the 
Roman  Empire  had  once  held  sway,  only  to  be 
superseded  by  the  Ottoman  Empire  and,  in  more 
I  modern  times,  by  France  and  Britain,  which  had 
.  attained  nationhood  earlier  than  Italy.^  In  North 
1  Africa,  hallowed  for  Italians  by  memories  of 
Rome’s  victory  over  Carthage,  modern  Italy  found 
itself  preceded  by  France.  Italy  hoped  to  acquire 
control  of  Tunisia,  a  hundred  miles  across  the 
Mediterranean  from  Sicily,  where  some  2,000 
'  Italians — mostly  poor  Sicilians  and  a  few  wealthy 
Jews  from  Leghorn— had  settled  by  1866.  France, 
however,  believed  that  control  of  Tunisia,  then 
ruled  by  a  native  bey  who  acknowledged  suzerainty 
j  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  was  necessary  for  the 
1  strategic  defense  of  Algeria,  which  it  had  occupied 
in  1830.  Following  its  defeat  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  of  1870,  France  sought  to  find  compensation 
for  its  European  losses  by  developing  its  colonial 
empire.  At  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878  it  was  en¬ 
couraged  in  this  course  by  Bismarck,  who  hoped 
to  prevent  a  war  of  revanche  for  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  by  Britain,  which  received  a  free  hand  in 
Cyprus  as  quid  pro  quo.  Acting  on  their  advice, 
France  invaded  Tunisia  in  1881,  shortly  after  hav¬ 
ing  assured  Italy  that  it  contemplated  no  change 
in  the  status  of  the  beydom,  and  established  a  pro¬ 
tectorate.  The  seizure  of  Tunisia  caused  profound 
dismay  in  Italy,  even  among  Francophiles  like 
Garibaldi,  and  hastened,  if  it  did  not  actually  de¬ 
termine,  Italy’s  entrance  into  the  Triple  Alliance 
in  1882. 

Finding  its  path  blocked  in  North  Africa,  Italy 
turned  to  East  Africa  for  colonial  possessions.  In 
1882-1889  subjugated  Eritrea,  but  its  attempt  to 
obtain  control  of  Abyssinia  ended  in  defeat  at 
Adowa  in  1896.  Here,  too,  Italy  found  France  al¬ 
ready  entrenched  at  Djibouti,  a  desirable  port  on 
the  Red  Sea  acquired  by  the  French  in  1894.  Un¬ 
deterred  by  these  obstacles,  Italy  in  1905  completed 
the  occupation  of  Italian  Somaliland,  begun  in  1885. 
Finally,  in  1911,  during  the  Italo-Turkish  War, 

j  6.  Roberto  Cantalupo,  L’ltalia  Musulmana  (Rome,  Casa  Edi- 
tricc  d’Oltrcmare,  1929),  p.  30. 
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Italy  annexed  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica — two  prov¬ 
inces  which  it  subsequently  rechristened  Libya.  But 
here  again  a  French  sphere  of  influence  in  the 
Libyan  hinterland  had  been  recognized  by  the 
Franco-British  dclaration  of  1899  and  the  Franco 
Italian  notes  of  1900  and  1902. 

The  World  War,  which  opened  the  door  to  far- 
reaching  territorial  readjustments,  offered  Italy  an 
opportunity  to  improve  its  colonial  position.  Ar¬ 
ticle  13  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1915,  under 
which  Italy  entered  the  war  at  the  side  of  Britain 
and  France,  made  the  following  provision  with  re¬ 
gard  to  colonial  questions: 

“In  the  event  of  France  and  Great  Britain  in¬ 
creasing  their  colonial  territories  in  Africa  at  the 
expense  of  Germany,  these  two  Powers  agree  in 
principle  that  Italy  may  claim  some  equitable  com¬ 
pensation,  particularly  as  regards  the  settlement  in 
her  favour  of  the  questions  relative  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  Italian  colonies  of  Eritrea,  Somaliland  and 
Libya,  and  the  neighbouring  colonies  belonging 
to  France  and  Great  Britain.’’’  In  the  ensuing  con¬ 
troversy  regarding  interpretation  of  Article  13,  the 
French  and  British  claimed  that  it  referred  only  to 
rectification  of  existing  colonial  frontiers,  while 
Italy  contended  that  it  provided  for  “equitable’’ — 
in  the  sense  of  equivalent — compensation  for  such 
territories  as  France  and  Britain  might  acquire  in 
Africa  at  Germany’s  expense.  It  is  not  without  irony 
that  Hitler,  when  he  supports  Mussolini’s  colonial 
claims,  in  reality  demands  that  the  war  Allies 
should  recompense  Italy  for  its  share  in  defeating 
the  German  Empire. 

At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  of  1919  Italy 
claimed  the  following  compensation  under  Ar¬ 
ticle  13:  from  France,  rectification  of  the  western 
frontier  of  Libya,  access  to  Tibesti  and  Lake 
Tchad,  and  cession  by  France  of  Djibouti  and  the 
French  railway  from  Djibouti  to  Addis  Ababa; 
from  Britain,  cession  of  the  oasis  of  Jarabub,  the 
valley  of  the  Juba  River  and  the  port  of  Kismayou 
(Chisimaio),  all  in  East  Africa.®  These  demands 
were  regarded  by  France  and  Britain  as  excessive. 
By  the  Bonin-Pichon  agreement  of  September  12, 
1919,  however,  France  rectified  the  western  fron¬ 
tier  of  Libya  on  the  line  Ghadames-Ghat-Tummo 
and  adjusted  two  controversial  points  with  regard 

7.  Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  Papers,  Agreement  between 
France,  Russia,  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  signed  at  London, 
April  26,  1915,  Cmd.  671  (London,  H.M.  Stationery  Office, 
1920).  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  some  Italian  sources,  when 
citing  Article  13  in  support  of  Italy’s  claims,  quote  only  the  por¬ 
tion  regarding  “equitable  compensation,”  omitting  the  reference 
to  frontier  rectification.  Cf.,  for  example,  Italian  Library  of  Infor¬ 
mation  (New  York),  The  Beydom  of  Tunisia,  January  1939, 
p.  21. 

8.  L’Afrique  Franfoise,  Vol.  29  (1919),  pp.  146-47. 
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to  the  status  of  Italians  in  Tunisia;^  while  Britain 
ceded  Jubaland  and  the  port  of  Kismayou  to  Italy 
by  an  agreement  concluded  on  July  25,  1924.^° 

This  colonial  settlement,  which  both  France  and 
Britain  regarded  as  definitive,  seemed  to  Italy  only 
partial  fulfillment  of  Article  13  as  interpreted  by 
its  representatives  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 
Britain,  according  to  Italian  spokesmen,  had  ful¬ 
filled  its  obligations  under  Article  13,  “not  mag¬ 
nificently,  indeed,  but  sufficiently”;*^  the  French 
cessions,  however,  were  considered  in  no  way  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  sacrifices  in  men  and  money 
which  Italy  had  made  during  the  World  War, 
especially  when  compared  with  the  territory  ac¬ 
quired  by  France  in  Africa  at  the  expense  of  Ger¬ 
many.*^ 

While  Italy’s  conquest  of  Ethiopia  in  1935  re¬ 
duced  the  post-war  disproportion  between  France’s 
African  empire  and  Italy’s  arid  colonies.  Fascist 
spokesmen  regard  further  colonial  expansion  as 
imperative  both  on  demographic  and  economic 
grounds.  Italy’s  growing  population — encouraged 
by  every  possible  device  of  propaganda  and  by 
financial  assistance  to  large  families — does  not  find 
sufficient  subsistence  in  the  mother  country,  al¬ 
ready  densely  populated  and  poor  in  natural  re¬ 
sources.*^  Emigration,  which  before  the  World 
War  had  served  to  relieve  economic  pressure  in 
Italy,  was  drastically  curtailed  by  immigration  re¬ 
strictions  which  a  number  of  countries,  notably 
the  United  States,  adopted  after  the  World  War. 
Nor  is  emigration  considered  by  the  Fascist  gov¬ 
ernment  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  overpopula¬ 
tion  problem.  Italian  emigrants,  it  contends,  are 
in  danger  of  being  absorbed  by  the  countries  of 
immigration  in  the  second  or  third  generation. 
Italy  is  thus  deprived  of  the  talents  and  fortunes 
of  some  of  its  most  enterprising  citizens.  The 
Fascist  program  calls  for  continued  growth  of  the 

9.  By  the  terms  of  this  agreement  France  also  undertook  to 
supply  Italy  with  Tunisian  phosphates,  on  the  understanding 
that  Italy’s  minimum  annual  requirements  would  average 
600,000  tons. 

to.  Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  Papers,  Italy  No.  1  (1924), 
Cmd.  2194  (London,  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1924). 

11.  Virginio  Gayda,  “Le  due  Questioni:  la  Tunisina  e  la 
Coloniale,”  Giornale  d'ltalia,  August  14,  1928. 

12.  Ibid.  Cf.  also  Cantalupo,  L'ltalia  Musulmana,  cited,  p.  10. 

13.  The  area  of  Italy  is  119,756  miles  and  the  population  was 
42,444,558  according  to  the  1936  census  (43,447,000  according 
to  a  January  1939  estimate))  or  363  persons  per  square  mile  as 
compared  with  44  in  the  United  States.  Cf.  Louis  Domeratzky, 
“Economic  Survey  of  Italy,”  prepared  for  Harry  L.  Hopkins, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  by  the  Regional  Information  Division, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  released  on 
April  18,  1939.  The  Italian  population  has  been  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  300,000  to  400,000  a  year.  According  to  the  1936 
census,  about  48  per  cent  of  the  employed  population  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  nearly  30  per  cent  in  in¬ 
dustry. 
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population — which  in  terms  of  manpower  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  Italy’s  assets  in  its  struggle  with  coun-  , 
tries  like  France  and  Britain,  threatened  by  a  de¬ 
clining  birth-rate;  and  for  the  setdement  of  surplus  ) 
population  in  colonies  under  Italian  control,  where 
Italians  can  use  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  the  skill  and  energy  they  once  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  United  States,  France  or  Latin 
America.  Italy  is  acutely  aware  that  it  lacks  capital 
for  the  development  of  new  colonies,  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  its  experience  in  Ethiopia.  But  Musso-  | 
lini,  like  Hitler,  believes  that  economic  develop¬ 
ment  should  be  determined  not  by  possession  of 
capital — which  both  Italy  and  Germany  lack — but 
by  labor  productivity.  In  this  respect.  Fascist  writers  j 
contend  that  Italy,  with  its  large  and  vigorous  j 
population,  is  better  equipped  for  the  tasks  of 
colonization  than  France,  whose  declining  popula¬ 
tion  precludes  large-scale  emigration  overseas. 
France,  while  recognizing  Italy’s  need  for  colonial 
expansion,  is  determined  that  this  expansion  shall 
not  take  place  at  its  expense,  and  sees  no  reason 
for  surrendering  to  Italy  territories  it  has  developed 
in  the  past  with  its  own  capital  and  enterprise. 

THE  ROME  ACCORDS 

An  attempt  to  settle  the  colonial  controversies  | 
which  had  poisoned  Franco-Italian  relations  dur-  1 
ing  the  post-war  period  was  made  in  1935  when, 
in  return  for  Italy’s  promise  to  resist  Germany’s 
absorption  of  Austria,  France  made  a  number  of 
concessions  to  Italy  in  Africa.  The  Rome  accords 
of  January  7,  1935,  concluded  during  Premier 
Laval’s  visit  to  Mussolini,  were  regarded  by  both 
countries  as  liquidating  all  colonial  questions  left 
pending  by  the  London  treaty  of  1915.*'*  France 
ceded  to  Italy  a  region  of  44,500  square  miles  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  and  a  strip 
of  French  Somaliland;  it  also  recognized  Italy’s 
sovereignty  over  the  strategic  island  of  Doumerrah 
in  the  Red  Sea,  and  adjusted  the  status  of  Italians  \ 
in  Tunisia.  The  French,  moreover,  sold  Italy  2,500 
out  of  the  34,600  shares  in  the  Djibouti  railway.  I 

The  meagerness  of  Italy’s  territorial  gains  under 
the  Rome  accords  as  compared  with  its  1919  de¬ 
mands  immediately  gave  rise  to  reports  that  M. 
Laval,  in  addition,  had  granted  Italy  a  free  hand 
in  Ethiopia.  In  a  statement  made  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  December  28,  1935  M.  Laval  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  had  recognized  Italy’s  right  to  de- 

14.  For  official  Italian  summary  of  the  Rome  agreements,  cf. 
Corriere  della  Sera,  January  9,  1935;  also  supplement  to 
L’Europe  Nouvelle,  March  2,  1935,  p.  III.  For  official  French 
summary,  cf.  L’Etirope  Nouvelle,  supplement,  cited,  p.  IV. 
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mand  concessions  in  Ethiopia,  provided  it  respected 
the  Djibouti  railway  zone,  but  indicated  that  he 
had  expected  Italy  would  “find  satisfaction  of  its 
legitimate  aspirations”  by  economic  collaboration 
with  Ethiopia,  not  by  subjugation  of  that  country.^^ 

The  Rome  accords  were  ratified  by  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  March  25,  1935  by  a  vote 
of  555  to  9.*^  Ratifications  were  not  exchanged, 
and  the  Italian  government  contends  that  France’s 
participation  in  League  sanctions  against  Italy 
during  the  Ethiopian  war — in  violation,  according 
to  Italy,  of  M.  Laval’s  pledge  to  Mussolini — invali¬ 
dated  the  Rome  accords.  Italy,  however,  retained 
the  Djibouti  railway  shares  it  had  acquired  in  1935, 
but  did  not  occupy  the  strip  of  Somaliland  as¬ 
signed  to  it  by  France.  With  the  denunciation  by 
Italy  of  the  Rome  accords  on  December  17,  1938, 
Franco-Italian  relations  have  reverted  to  their  pre- 
1935  status,  but  have  been  further  embittered  by 
Mussolini’s  assertion  that  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia 
creates  for  Italy  new  rights  to  press  further  colonial 
demands.  Rome’s  official  demands  include  im¬ 
provement  in  the  status  of  Italians  in  Tunisia; 
Itahan  participation  in  the  management  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Company;  and  Italian  control  over  Djibouti 
and  the  French  railway  to  Addis  Ababa. 

THE  ITALIANS  IN  TUNISIA 

When  France  established  a  protectorate  over 
Tunisia  in  1881,  the  European  population  of  the 
beydom  consisted  of  10,000  Italians  and  700  French¬ 
men.*’  Italy,  by  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  Bey 
of  Tunisia  at  La  Goulette  on  September  8,  1868 
for  28  years,  enjoyed  a  regime  of  capitulations,  in¬ 
cluding  consular  jurisdiction  over  its  nationals  and 
the  right  to  have  its  own  schools  and  postoffices. 
Italians  had  acquired  a  number  of  economic  con¬ 
cessions,  notably  the  Goulette  railway,  subsequently 
sold  to  the  French  authorities. 

The  French  protectorate  was  estabUshed  by 
means  of  two  agreements  with  the  Bey  of  Tunisia 
—the  treaty  of  Bardo  (or  Kasr-Sa’id),  May  2,  1881, 
and  the  convention  of  Marsa,  June  8,  1883.  Under 
the  terms  of  these  agreements,  the  Bey  is  nominally 
the  ruler  of  the  country.  The  government  of  the 
“Regency  of  Tunisia,”  however,  is  directly  super¬ 
vised  by  the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  French  government  is  represented  by  a  Resi¬ 
dent-General,  who  acts  on  behalf  of  Tunisia  in  its 

15.  J.  L.  L.,  “Revendications  Italiennes:  La  Cote  Fran^aise  des 
Somalis  et  scs  Voisins,”  L’Afrique  Tranqaise,  January  1939, 
p.  to. 

16.  France,  Journal  Officiel,  March  26,  1935,  p.  3474. 

17.  H.  de  Montety,  “Les  Italicns  en  Tunisie,”  Politique 
Etranghe,  October  1937,  p.  409.  These  figures  are  approximate; 
an  official  quinquennial  census  has  been  taken  in  Tunisia  only 
since  1891. 
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relations  with  other  states  and  exercises  a  far- 
reaching  influence  over  its  internal  affairs.*® 

The  exact  nature  of  the  relationship  between  pro¬ 
tecting  and  protected  states  has  never  been  defined 
by  international  law.  Protectorates,  in  spite  of  many 
features  which  they  have  in  common,  “have  in¬ 
dividual  characteristics  resulting  from  the  special 
conditions  under  which  they  were  created,  and  the 
stage  of  their  development.”*^  The  French  govern¬ 
ment  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  protectorate 
in  no  sense  impUes  “disguised  annexation,”  but  that 
it  involves  “the  gradual  assimilation  of  the  pro¬ 
tected  state  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  pro¬ 
tecting  state.”^°  French  authorities  on  international 
law  have  expressed  regret  that  political  factors  in 
1881,  including  Italy’s  opposition  to  French  control 
of  Tunisia,  made  it  necessary  for  France  to  resort 
to  the  fiction  of  a  protectorate — a  fiction  which  has 
proved  a  source  of  great  embarrassment,  especially 
with  respect  to  Italian  settlers.^* 

Beginning  with  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Italians  had  emigrated  to  Tunisia  from 
Sicily  and  Sardinia  in  search  of  better  economic 
conditions.  The  establishment  of  the  protectorate, 
with  the  resulting  influx  of  French  capital  and  en¬ 
terprise,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  Italian  immigra¬ 
tion.  The  construction  of  roads  and  other  public 
works  undertaken  by  the  French  government  pro¬ 
duced  a  demand  for  cheap  labor  which  Italian 
workers  were  ready  to  supply.  The  development  of 
land  attracted  a  number  of  agriculturists  from  Italy. 
Italian  doctors,  pharmacists,  lawyers  and  business 
men  followed  in  their  wake.  Until  very  recendy, 
the  Italian  population  outnumbered  the  French,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  table  on  the  next  page. 
Of  the  94,000  Italians  listed  in  the  1936  census, 
38,000  had  been  born  in  Italy  (29,000  in  Sicily),  and 
the  rest,  or  56,000,  had  been  born  in  Tunisia.^^ 
From  this  total  should  be  subtracted  10,000  Leg- 

18.  A  French  colonial  writer  describes  the  political  situation 
in  Tunisia  as  follows:  “The  Bey  reigns,  but  France  governs. 
She  governs  through  her  Resident-General,  who  is  omnipotent, 
since  all  power  is  concentrated  in  his  hands.”  Cave,  “Sur  les 
Traces  de  Rodd  Balck:  Les  Problemes  Tunisiens  apres  1921,” 
L’Afrique  Franfaise,  Vol.  34  (1924),  p.  84.  Under  the  pseudo¬ 
nyms  of  Rodd  Balek  and  Cave,  M.  Monchicourt,  a  French 
official  in  Tunisia,  has  contributed  a  number  of  valuable  articles 
on  the  situation  in  the  protectorate.  In  1938  he  published  a 
study  under  his  own  name,  Les  Italiens  en  Tunisie. 

19.  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  Advisory  Opinion 
No.  4,  Nationality  Decrees  in  Tunis  and  Morocco  (Leyden, 
A.  W.  Sithoff,  1923),  p.  27. 

20.  “Conclusions  Finales  du  Gouvernement  Franjais,”  ibid., 
pp.  13-14. 

21.  “This  protectorate  is  a  roundabout  and  incomplete  annex¬ 
ation  which  had  better  have  been  completed  at  the  outset.  Many 
difficulties  would  thus  have  been  avoided.”  Paul  Fauchille, 
Traite  de  Droit  International  Public  (Paris,  Rousseau  ct  Cie, 
1921-26),  Vol.  I,  p.  275. 

22.  Montety,  “Les  Italiens  en  Tunisie,”  cited. 
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horn  Jews,  formerly  very  patriotic,  who  have  been 
alienated  by  the  promulgation  of  anti-Semitic  leg¬ 
islation  in  Italy  in  1938. 

GROWTH  OF  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN 
POPULATION  IN  TUNISIANS 


French 

Italians 

Difference  in  Favor 
of  Italians 

1881 

700 

10,000 

+  9.300 

1891 

10,000 

21,000 

+  11,000 

1896 

16,000 

55,000 

+39,000 

1901  ' 

24,000 

71,000 

+47,000 

1906 

34,600 

81,000 

+46,400 

I9II 

46,000 

88,000 

+42,000 

1921 

54,000 

84,800 

+30,800 

1926 

71,000 

89,200 

+18,200 

1931 

91,400 

91,170 

—  230 

1936 

108,000 

94,000 

—14,000 

The  Italians  assert  that,  without  the  labor  they 
have  contributed,  especially  in  agriculture  and  the 
building  trades,  the  development  of  Tunisia  would 
have  proved  impossible.  The  French  retort  that,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  colonization  effected  with 
French  capital  and  under  the  safeguard  of  French 
military  forces,  Italians  would  have  found  no  em¬ 
ployment  in  Tunisia,  and  that  they  could  easily  be 
replaced  today  by  Tunisian  workers.  The  French, 
moreover,  argue  that,  under  normal  circumstances, 
Italians  would  become  assimilated  in  the  second  or 
third  generation,  as  they  have  been  in  France,  the 
United  States  and  Latin  American  countries,  but 
that  their  assimilation  is  stubbornly  blocked  by  the 
Fascist  government,  which  tries  to  create  “a  state 
within  a  state,”  in  the  hope  of  using  the  Italians  as 
an  entering  wedge  for  the  eventual  overthrow  of 
French  rule. 

The  controversy  over  the  status  of  Italians  in 
Tunisia,  however,  antedates  fascism.  When  the 
Italo-Tunisian  treaty  of  1868  expired  in  1896, 
France  and  Italy  concluded  a  convention  for  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  and  a  consular  convendon 
for  a  period  of  nine  years.^^  The  convendon  of 
commerce  and  navigadon  guaranteed  most-favored- 
nadon  treatment  to  Italy,  except  for  special  tariff 

23.  Montety,  “Lcs  Italiens  en  Tunisic,”  cited,  p.  412.  For  de¬ 
tails,  cf.  Rcgence  de  Tunis,  Protectorat  Fran(ais,  DirectionI 
de  rintcrieur,  Denombretnent  de  la  Population  Europeene  et 
Tunisienne  en  Tunisie  au  12  Mars,  1936  (Tunis,  Itnprimerie 
Rapide,  1937).  The  figures  of  the  1936  census  arc  disputed 
by  the  Italians,  who  contend  that  the  French  falsified  census 
returns  by  including  transient  French  citizens,  notably  French 
soldiers  quartered  in  the  protectorate,  and  assert  that  120,000 
Italians  arc  registered  with  the  Italian  consulates.  Italian 
Library  of  Information,  The  Beydom  of  Tunisia,  cited,  p.  12. 
The  Italians  also  contend  that  the  7,200  Maltese  listed  in 
the  1936  census  should  be  included  in  the  Italian  figures.  The 
French,  however,  point  out  that  the  Maltese  claim  British  citi¬ 
zenship  (Malu  was  acquired  by  Britain  in  1814). 

24.  For  the  text  of  the  1896  conventions,  cf.  France,  Minist^e 
des  Affaires  Etrangircs,  Traites  et  Conventions  en  Vigueur  entre 
la  France  et  les  Puissances  Etranghes,  J.  Basdevant,  editor  (Paris, 
imprimerie  Nationale,  1918-1922),  Vol.  II. 
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rates  which  might  be  established  between  France 
and  Tunisia.  The  tariff  adopted  by  France  in  I 
1898  permits  the  importation  of  a  considerable  * 
number  of  French  and  Algerian  products  into  ? 
Tunisia  duty-free,^'  while  Italian  manufactured  I 
goods  must  pay  the  rates  of  the  French  minimum  ! 
tariff.  This  differential  treatment,  according  to  [ 
Italian  writers,  has  imposed  great  hardships  on 
Italian  commerce  in  Tupisia.^^  | 

The  consular  convention  provided  that  “Italians  i 
in  Tunisia  and  Tunisians  in  Italy  shall  be  received 
and  treated,  with  respect  to  their  persons  and  goods, 
on  the  same  basis  and  in  the  same  manner  as  na¬ 
tionals  and  French  citizens.”  Detailed  provision 
was  made  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  in 
Tunisia,  among  them  the  right  to  exercise  “all  . 
sorts  of  arts,  professions  and  industries.”  Persons  j 
possessing  Italian  nationality  according  to  the  laws  ! 
of  Italy  were  to  be  considered  Italian  citizens  in 
Tunisia.  Finally,  a  protocol  attached  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  provided  for  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
with  regard  to  the  Italian  hospital  and  Italian 
schools  already  established  in  the  protectorate.”  ' 
Italian  critics  claim  that  the  French  government 
has  frequently  violated  the  spirit  of  the  consular 
convention — concluded  at  a  moment  when  Italy  j 
was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  its  Adowa  defeat—  I 
with  the  result  that  the  advantages  assured  to  f 
Italians  in  1896  have  been  gradually  curtailed.  The  { 
French,  for  their  part,  feel  that  they  were  far  too  f 
generous  to  the  Italians,  and  regret  that  they  did  I 
not  drastically  revise  the  consular  convention  when  f 
it  came  up  for  renewal  in  1905.^®  At  that  time  f 
France  was  more  preoccupied  with  the  problem  of 
obtaining  Italian  support  in  Morocco  than  with  ■ 
that  of  defining  the  status  of  Italians  in  Tunisia.  • 
In  1919,  however,  France  denounced  the  two  con-  j 
ventions  of  1896  on  the  ground  that  it  desired  to  - 
terminate  all  its  commercial  agreements  to  clear  I 
the  way  for  post-war  economic  reconstruction. 
Since,  then,  the  two  conventions  have  been  tacitly  I 
renewed  every  three  months — a  precarious  situa-  j 
tion  likened  by  Fascist  writers  to  “a  sword  of 
Damocles”  hanging  over  the  heads  of  Italian  na-  ^ 
tionals.  I 

I 

25.  United  States,  Tariff  Commission,  Colonial  Tariff  Policies  ■ 

(Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1922),  p.  191.  ' 

26.  Cesare  Tumedei,  La  Questiona  Tunisina  e  iTtadia  (Bologna, 
Zanichelli,  1922),  pp.  17-18. 

27.  The  list  of  existing  Italian  schools  in  Tunisia  submitted 
by  Italy  to  France  in  1896  included  21  public  and  2  private 
schools. 

28.  The  two  conventions  of  1896  were  to  remain  in  force  until  ^ 
October  i,  1905.  Should  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  notify 
the  other,  twelve  months  before  this  date,  of  its  intention  to 
terminate  the  conventions,  the  latter  were  to  remain  in  force  k 
until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  day  on  which  either  f 
of  the  parties  may  have  denounced  it. 
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An  attempt  to  correct  this  situation  was  made  in 
the  Rome  accords  of  1935,  when  a  protocol  re¬ 
garding  Tunisia  extended  for  another  thirty  years 
most  of  the  privileges  granted  Italians  by  the  1896 
consular  convention.  All  Italians  born  in  Tunisia 
of  Italian  parents  between  1945  and  1965  were  to 
retain  Italian  nationality,  but  were  to  have  the 
right  to  opt  for  French  nationality  on  reaching 
their  majority;  those  born  after  1965  were  to  lose 
Italian  nationality.  With  respect  to  Italian  schools 
in  Tunisia,  the  protocol  stipulated  that  they  were 
to  be  maintained  until  March  1955,  when  they 
were  to  be  transformed  into  private  Italian  schools 
subject  to  local  French  scholastic  legislation.  Itali¬ 
ans  who  before  1945  had  been  admitted  to  the 
liberal  professions  were  to  preserve  this  right  dur¬ 
ing  their  lifetime.  The  provisions  of  this  protocol 
— which  were  to  have  been  embodied  in  a  new 
convention — were  invalidated  by  Italy’s  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Rome  accords  on  December  17,  1938, 
and  the  1896  convention,  renewed  every  three 
months,  still  governs  the  status  of  Italians  in 
Tunisia. 

The  problems  created  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
unassimilated  and — under  the  present  conditions — 
unassimilable  Italian  colony  can  be  understood  only 
after  a  brief  analysis  of  the  respective  parts  played 
by  the  French  and  Italians  in  the  protectorate.  The 
Italians  who  emigrate  to  Tunisia  usually  contemplate 
permanent  settlement.^^  They  engage,  for  the  most 
part,  in  agriculture,  commerce,  industry  and  the 
liberal  professions.  In  contrast  with  the  French  ag¬ 
ricultural  population,  which  consists  largely  of 
wealthy  landowners  controlling  considerable  areas 
of  land,  Italian  agriculturists  are  people  of  mod¬ 
erate  means,  who  cultivate  their  own  small  farms 
and  vineyards,  in  addition  to  working  on  French 
estates  as  tenants  or  day  laborers.  Italian  land  hold¬ 
ings  are  only  about  10  per  cent  of  those  of  the  French, 
and  are  usually  small  in  size.^°  Large  numbers  of 
Italians  are  employed  in  the  zinc,  copper,  lead,  iron 
and  phosphate  mines,  exploited  by  French  and 
Belgian  companies.  Tunisians  and  Italians  practi¬ 
cally  control  the  fisheries,  and  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  Italians  are  employed  by  the  Tunisian  Rail¬ 
way,  the  Sfax-Gafsa  Railway,  and  the  Tramway 
Company.  ItaUans  are  also  active  in  commerce,  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  Uberal  professions  Uke  medicine  and 

29.  Between  1911  and  1921,  however,  a  considerable  number 
of  Italians  emigrated  from  Tunisia  to  French  Morocco  and  the 
new  Italian  colonies  of  Libya  and  Tripoli.  Montety,  “Les  Italiens 
en  Tunisie,”  cited,  p.  413. 

30.  The  Italians  own  about  100,000  hectares  of  land,  with 
individual  holdings  averaging  50  hectares,  as  compared  with  the 
French,  who  own  i, 000,000  hectares,  with  individual  holdings 
averaging  380  hectares.  J.  L.  L.,  “Revendications  Italiennes  cn 
Tunisie,”  L’Afrique  Frattfoise,  December  1938,  p.  399. 
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pharmacy,  in  which  Italian  diplomas  are  accepted 
— but  not  in  the  legal  profession,  where  a  French 
law  degree  has  been  required  since  1901. 

Tunis,  capital  of  the  protectorate,  is  also  the 
principal  center  of  the  Italian  bourgeoisie.  Of  the 
37  Italian  schools  in  Tunisia,  18  are  located  in  the 
capital.  The  principal  Italian  newspaper,  L’Unione 
— whose  publisher,  Enrico  Santamaria,  has  been 
compared  to  Konrad  Henlein — has  its  headquarters 
in  Tunis,  where  it  shares  a  building  with  the  Casa 
Italiana  and  several  other  Italian  organizations, 
which  receive  financial  as  well  as  moral  support 
from  the  Fascist  government.  The  Italians  own  and 
operate  a  hospital  in  Tunis  and,  in  addition,  have 
established  a  number  of  philanthropic  societies 
which  give  social  welfare  aid  to  Italian  families. 
They  also  have  two  banks,  which  grant  credits  to 
Italian  farmers  and  artisans.  Italian  financial  ac¬ 
tivities,  however,  have  been  considerably  curtailed 
since  the  promulgation  of  anti-Semitic  legislation 
in  Italy,  which  has  caused  Leghorn  Jews  to  seek 
French  naturalization  and  to  invest  their  capital  in 
French  enterprises. 

The  predominantly  transient  character  of  the 
French  population  in  Tunisia  is  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  the  permanence  of  the  Italian  colony.  Of¬ 
ficials  and  government  employees,  who  constitute 
the  largest  social  group  in  the  French  colony,  do 
not  expect  to  remain  permanently  in  Tunisia.^®* 
French  landowners  and  business  men  come  to  the 
protectorate  for  the  most  part  with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  France  once  their  fortunes  are  made. 
The  absence  from  the  ranks  of  the  French  colony 
of  a  stable  group  of  small  farmers  and  shopkeepers 
is  viewed  by  Italian  publicists  as  an  obstacle  to 
effective  colonization.^  ‘  The  distribution  of  the 
French  and  Italians  by  occupations  in  1936  is  shown 
in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

FRENCH  POLICY  OF  ASSIMILATION 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  French  government  is 
the  gradual  assimilation  of  the  Italian  population 
by  means  of  naturalization,  at  a  rate  wluch  would 
permit  the  satisfactory  absorption  of  this  alien  ele¬ 
ment  by  the  French  population.  Failing  this,  how¬ 
ever,  the  government  intends  to  decrease,  or  at 
least  neutralize,  Italian  influence  as  much  as  pos- 

30a.  The  French  point  out,  however,  that  84  per  cent  of  the 
government  employees  are  recruited  in  Tunisia,  and  that  of  the 
total  French  population  of  108,000  in  1936,  59,670  had  been 
born  in  the  protectorate.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  classified  as  French 
consists  of  naturalized  Italians. 

31.  Tumedei,  La  Questiona  Tunisina  e  VltcHia,  cited,  p.  159. 
French  authorities  agree  with  this  view.  Cf.  Arthur  Girault, 
Principes  de  Colonisation  et  de  Legislation  Coloniale  (Paris, 
Receuil  Sirey,  1921),  p.  545,  who  says:  “Unfortunately,  what  is 
still  lacking  in  Tunisia  is  the  small  colonist,  the  French  peasant” 
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sible,  and  to  strengthen  the  French  colony  numer¬ 
ically  and  economically.^^ 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FRENCH  AND  ITALIANS 
BY  OCCUPATIONS” 


French 

Italians 

Agriculture 

Industry 

9,000 

14,695 

Workers 

5,600 

13.700 

Employers 

I,II2 

I.145 

Commerce 

15,000 

12,000 

Physicians 

132 

140 

Pharmacists 

39 

62 

Lawyers 

292 

20 

Transportation 

10,753 

4.936 

Officials 

21,350 

541 

Police 

2,228 

541 

Rentiers 

4,838 

1.033 

Unclassified 

19,103 

9.673 

To  achieve  this  objective,  the  French  government 
has  resorted  to  three  distinct  methods:  legislation 
favoring  the  interests  of  the  French,  as  opposed  to 
those  of  the  foreign  population,  has  been  adopted 
from  time  to  time;  French  emigration  to  Tunisia 
has  been  encouraged;  and  the  government  has 
favored,  when  it  has  not  actually  assisted,  the  settle¬ 
ment  in  Tunisia  of  Europeans  other  than  Italians. 

The  promulgation  by  the  French  government  of 
a  decree  providing  for  the  automatic  naturalization 
of  Italians  in  the  second  or  third  generation  has 
been  advocated  in  France  as  the  only  effective 
method  of  assimilating  the  Italian  population  of 
Tunisia.  Such  legislation  is  at  present  precluded  by 
the  consular  convention  of  1896.  Should  France,  at 
any  time,  definitely  denounce  this  convention,  the 
Italians  would  become  subject  to  two  naturaliza¬ 
tion  decrees  promulgated  on  November  8,  1921.  A 
decree  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  declared  that  every 
individual  born  in  Tunisia,  one  of  whose  parents 
had  also  been  born  there,  was  to  be  considered  a 
Tunisian,  “under  reservation  of  the  dispositions  of 
conventions  or  treaties  binding  the  Tunisian  gov¬ 
ernment”;  while  a  decree  of  the  French  Republic 
stated  that  every  individual  born  in  Tunisia  of 
parents  one  of  whom,  a  foreigner  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  French  courts,  had  himself  been 
born  in  Tunisia,  was  to  be  considered  a  French 
citizen.^^ 

32.  Cave,  L’Ajrique  Franfoise,  Vol.  37  (1927),  p.  244.  Cf. 
also  remarks  made  by  M.  Morinaud  in  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  December  27,  1929,  with  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  accelerating  the  “rhythm”  of  naturalization  in  Tunisia,  Jour¬ 
nal  Official,  Dibats  Parlementaires  No.  122,  Chambre  des 
Deputes,  2*  Session  Extraordinaire  de  tgag,  72'  Siance,  28 
decembre  ig2g,  pp.  4741  et  seq. 

33.  Montety,  “Les  Italiens  en  Tunisie,”  cited,  p.  416;  “Com* 
paraison  Demographique  et  Economique  des  Elements  Fran^ais 
et  Italiens  en  Tunisie,”  Telefrance  (Paris),  April  1939. 

34.  Journal  Official  Tunisian,  November  8,  1921.  Similar  legis¬ 
lation  was  simultaneously  promulgated  in  French  Morocco. 


The  group  most  affected  by  these  two  decrees—  i 
which  could  not  be  applied  to  Italians — were  the 
Maltese,  who  claimed  British  citizenship.  Follow-  1 
ing  a  British  protest,  which  resulted  in  submission  ) 
of  the  dispute  first  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  then  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Justice,^’  the  issue  was  finally  adjusted  by 
a  Franco-British  agreement  of  May  24,  1923  which 
might  serve  as  a  precedent  for  treatment  of  the 
Italians,  This  agreement  provided  for  the  automatic  [ 
naturalization  of  British  citizens  only  in  the  third 
generation,  and  not  in  the  second,  as  stated  in 
the  French  decree  of  1921.  Children  born  in  Tunisia 
of  parents  themselves  born  there  may  decline 
French  nationality.  In  no  case  will  British  subjects 
be  forced  to  accept  Tunisian  in  lieu  of  French  j 
nationality.  The  provisions  of  this  agreement  were  : 
embodied  in  a  French  law  of  December  20,  1923,  i 
which  abrogated  and  replaced  the  decree  of  No¬ 
vember  8,  1921.^^  The  law  of  1923  is  applicable  to 
all  Europeans  in  Tunisia,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Italians,  who  thus  enjoy  a  privileged  position.  ’ 
As  long  as  the  1896  convention  remains  in  force,  I 
the  French  government  must  look  to  individual 
naturalization  by  Italians  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  numbers  and  influence  of  the  Italian  colony. 
After  1923  the  French  government  intensified  its 
efforts  to  encourage  individual  naturalizations,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  12,000  Italians  became  natural¬ 
ized  during  the  period  1924-1934,  mostly  workers  > 
and  small  employees.^^  Of  the  267  heads  of  families  ■ 
naturalized  in  1925,  for  example,  157  were  rail-  I 
way  workers,  $8  employees  in  commerce  and  in-  | 
dustry,  42  shopkeepers,  5  agriculturists  and  7  pro-  ■ 
fessional  men.**  The  frequency  of  naturalizations  I 
among  the  lower  income  classes  is  attributed  by  | 
the  French  to  anti-Fascist  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
the  workers.  The  Italians,  however,  attribute  it  to  | 
the  illiteracy  and  low  economic  standard  of  these 
men  who,  it  is  claimed,  hope  to  improve  their  con-  ‘ 
dition  by  means  of  naturalization.*^  To  this  the  i 
French  reply  that  the  Italian  consuls  and  other  I 
officials  in  Tunisia  use  every  means  at  their  dis-  * 
posal,  including  financial  inducements  and  threat  j 
of  reprisals,  to  prevent  naturalization  of  their 

35.  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  Advisory  Opinion  . 
No.  4,  Nationality  Decrees  in  Tunis  and  Morocco,  cited.  The  , 
Court  ruled  that  the  French  decrees  could  not  be  regarded 
“solely  a  matter  of  domestic  jurisdiction.” 

36.  For  text  of  this  law,  cf.  L’Ajrique  Frangaise,  Vol.  34 
(1924),  p.  42. 

37.  Of  a  total  of  5,600  persons  naturalized  from  1931  to  1935,  ! 

4.576.  or  80  per  cent,  were  Italians.  Monchicourt,  “Les  Italiens 

en  Tunisie,”  cited  in  L’Afrique  Frangaise,  December  1938, 
p.  399.  The  rate  of  naturalization  has  shown  a  decline  in  the  , 
past  few  years.  Montety,  “Les  Italiens  en  Tunisie,”  cited.  1 

38.  Montety,  “Les  Italiens  en  Tunisie,”  cited. 

39.  Francesco  Bonura,  Gli  Italiani  in  Tunisia  (Rome,  Tiber,  t  i 

ig2g)',  Tamedei,  La  Questiona  Tunisina  e  I’ltalia,  cited.  t  ( 
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poorer  nationals.  The  Italian  bourgeoisie,  on  the 
j  whole,  remains  impervious  to  naturahzation,  and 
j  discourages  defections  from  other  groups  by  ostra- 
\  cism  and  economic  boycott  of  naturalized  Italians. 
According  to  Fascist  writers,  the  determination 
of  Italians  to  retain  their  nationality — which  they 
regard  as  entirely  natural — is  constantly  thwarted 
by  France.  The  French  government,  they  contend, 

'  attempts  to  circumvent  the  provisions  of  the  1896 
[  convention  by  promulgating  legislation  so  unfavor¬ 
able  to  Italians  as  practically  to  force  them  to  seek 
French  citizenship  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the 
economic  advantages  of  the  French.  More  serious 
is  the  discrimination  which,  it  is  alleged,  is  prac- 
i  ticed  with  regard  to  Italian  workers  who,  as  has 
I  been  pointed  out,  appear  to  be  most  susceptible  to 
'  the  inducements  of  naturalization.  The  Italians 
i  claim  that  the  French  railway  and  tramway  com¬ 
panies  in  Tunisia  discriminate  between  French  and 
Italian  workers  in  the  matter  of  wages,  food  al¬ 
lowances,  sickness  and  accident  assistance,  and 
I  annual  vacations.'*”  French  publicists,  however,  con- 
(  tend  that  Italian  workers  are  still  unduly  favored 
by  French  concerns,  and  urge  the  latter  to  employ 
French  workers  or,  failing  this,  workers  of  other 
than  Italian  nationality.'** 

Not  only,  it  is  alleged,  does  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  discriminate  against  Italians  in  all  walks  of 
life;  it  also  attempts  to  remove  their  children  from 
the  influence  of  Italian  culture  and  traditions  by 
limiting  the  number  of  their  schools.  The  French 
government,  under  the  status  quo  provision  of  the 
^  protocol  attached  to  the  1896  convention,  disal¬ 
lowed  the  opening  of  new  Italian  schools,  both 
public  and  private.  In  1911,  after  prolonged  alter¬ 
cation  in  the  press  of  both  countries,  the  French 
permitted  the  establishment  of  private  schools,  a 
number  of  which  were  opened  under  the  auspices 
of  the  “Dante  Alighieri”  society  between  1911  and 
1916.  A  French  decree  of  February  20,  1919,  how¬ 
ever,  made  the  opening  of  private  schools  by  for¬ 
eigners  subject  to  special  formalities.  Nor  are  ex¬ 
isting  Italian  schools  permitted  to  enlarge  their 
I  quarters  or  increase  their  facilities.  As  a  result, 
Italian  schools  in  Tunisia — in  spite  of  efforts  to 
I  circumvent  the  law  by  the  building  on  of  addi¬ 
tional  floors  in  existing  schoolhouses — are  not  in  a 
position  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  ItaUan 
,  population.  In  1938  over  12,000  children  were  being 
educated  in  ItaUan  schools,  but  nearly  10,000  were 

* 

s  I  40.  Bonura,  G/i  Italiani  in  Tunisia,  cited,  p.  44. 

'  I  41.  Cave,  L’Afrique  Frangaise,  Vol.  37  (1927),  p.  244.  A 
^  I  convention  concluded  by  the  government  of  the  Regency  with 
I  the  Compagnie  des  Chemins  de  Per  de  Tunis  on  June  22, 
P  1922  provided  that  new  personnel  should  be  recruited,  as  far 
r,  I  as  possible,  among  French  and  Tunisian  candidates.  Bonura, 
r  Gli  Italiani  in  Tunisia,  cited,  p.  15. 
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in  French  public  and  private  schools.'*^  The  Italians 
fear  that  children  brought  up  in  French  schools 
will  prove  easy  prey  to  naturalization,  and  will  be 
lost  to  the  Italian  colony — a  development  which 
would  be  most  welcome  to  the  French.  The  French 
authorities,  for  their  part,  object  even  to  existing 
Italian  schools  on  the  ground  that  they  foment  a 
nationalistic  spirit  among  their  pupils,  organized 
on  Fascist  lines;  inculcate  Fascist  aims  and  meth¬ 
ods;  and  alienate  Italians  from  the  French. 

The  French  government  has  also  attempted  to 
substitute  French  for  Italian  labor  in  fields,  mines 
and  public  works.  For  this  purpose  it  encourages 
and  assists  the  emigration  of  French  famiUes  to 
Tunisia,  especially  from  the  agricultural  regions  of 
France.  Lots  of  land  are  annually  set  aside  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  French  settlers  in  Tunisia  and 
Frenchmen  newly  arriving  from  the  metropolis. 
French  peasants,  however,  are  generally  reluctant 
to  emigrate  and,  when  once  in  Tunisia,  find  it  less 
easy  to  acclimate  themselves  than  the  Italians. 
Moreover,  France  does  not  dispose  of  so  large  a 
surplus  population  as  Italy  and  does  not  always 
find  it  possible  to  export  workers  to  Tunisia. 
In  view  of  this,  the  French  government  has  in 
recent  years  considered  the  possibility  of  attracting 
Europeans  other  than  Italians  to  Tunisia,  and  of 
gradually  replacing  Italian  workers  and  agricul¬ 
turists  by  Yugoslavs,  Spaniards,  Russians  and  Poles. 

The  Italian  Fascists  in  Tunisia — as  distinguished 
from  Italian  Jews  and  anti-Fascists,  who  favor 
French  rule — regard  their  present  situation  as  a 
“calvary,”  and  look  to  the  Fascist  government  for 
sympathy  and  support.  Italian  colonial  writers  de¬ 
scribe  their  compatriots  in  Tunisia  as  part  of  “un¬ 
redeemed  Italy,”  laud  their  fortitude  in  enduring 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  them  by  the  French, 
and  deplore  the  precariousness  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  consular  convention  of  1896.  A  new 
agreement  regulating  the  status  of  Italians  in 
Tunisia  must,  according  to  Fascist  spokesmen, 
form  part  of  any  general  Franco-Italian  settlement. 
In  no  case  can  the  rights  of  Italians  be  bartered  for 
territorial  concessions  France  might  be  wilUng  to 
make  elsewhere  in  Africa.  The  minimum  Italian 
demands  include  equality  with  France  in  tariff 
matters;  enlargement  of  public  schools  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  growth  of  the  ItaUan  colony;  and  free¬ 
dom  for  ItaUans  to  participate  in  the  poUtical  Ufc 
of  Tunisia.'*^ 

42.  Montety,  “Lcs  Italiens  en  Tunisie,”  cited;  J.  L.  L.,  “Italiens 
ct  Frangais  en  Tunisie,”  Renseignements  Coloniaux  et  Documents, 
supplement  to  L’Afrique  Frangaise,  November  1938,  pp.  280, 
282. 

43.  Tumedei,  La  Questiona  Tunisina  e  I’ltalia,  cited,  pp.  21 1- 
14;  idem.,  “Italia,  Francia  c  Tunisia,”  Giornale  d’ltalia,  Febru¬ 
ary  II,  1928. 
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To  the  French  this  minimum  program  is  nothing 
short  of  a  demand  for  a  condominium.  Conclusion 
of  a  new  agreement  with  regard  to  Tunisia,  in  their 
opinion,  must  be  preceded  by  abrogation,  pure 
and  simple,  of  the  1896  conventions  and  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  Fascist  government  of  France’s  right 
to  annex  Tunisia  outright  if  it  sees  fit.  The  French 
regard  perpetuation  of  an  Italian  “state  within  a 
state”  as  untenable,  and  fear  that  the  Italians,  like 
the  Sudeten  Germans,  agitate  not  merely  to  re¬ 
dress  existing  grievances,  but  to  pave  the  way  for 
Italian  occupation  of  Tunisia  on  the  ground  of 
“self-determination.”  Should  the  Italians  obtain 
control  of  Tunisia,  with  its  naval  base  of  Bizerta, 
they  would  be  in  an  excellent  strategic  position  to 
harass  French  and  British  communications  through 
the  western  Mediterranean. 

TUNISIAN  GRIEVANCES 

The  Franco-Italian  conflict  in  Tunisia  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  native  grievances  against  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  native  population  of  the  protectorate 
— including  Moslems  and  Jews — totaled  2,395,108 
in  1936,  as  compared  with  a  total  European  popula¬ 
tion  (French,  Italians  and  others)  of  213,205. 
France’s  policy  of  assimilation — which  ultimately 
holds  out  the  promise  of  political  equality  to  the 
natives  provided  they  accept  French  naturalizadon 
— is  opposed  by  Tunisian  Nationalists,  who  hope 
eventually  to  establish  an  independent  state  mod¬ 
eled  on  Egypt  or  Iraq.  The  Tunisian  Moslems, 
already  and-Semitic  in  sentiment,  have  not  re¬ 
mained  unaffected  by  the  and-Zionist  activities  of 
Palesdne  Arabs.  Through  their  association  with 
France  they  have  also  come  under  the  influence  of 
the  ideas  of  the  Popular  Front,  which  made  rapid 
headway  in  Tunisia  under  the  Blum  government 
in  1936-1938.  These  ideas  were  given  particular 
momentum  by  the  economic  depression,  which 
produced  great  distress  in  Tunisia,  hitherto  insu¬ 
lated  against  world  trends  by  its  predominandy 
agricultural  system.^ 

The  various  tendencies  of  Islamic  nationalism, 
and-Semitism  and  economic  discontent  were  com¬ 
bined  in  the  program  of  the  Tunisian  Destour 
party which  was  Islamic,  Pan-Arab  and  and- 
Zionist  in  its  point  of  view.  After  1934  the  power 
of  the  Destour  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Neo- 

44.  For  detailed  discussion  of  these  problems,  cf.  R.  Montagne, 
“Evolution  Politique  de  I’Afrique  du  Nord,”  La  France  Mediter- 
raniene  et  Africaine,  Fascicule  I  (Paris,  Librairie  Sirey,  1938), 
p.  12;  “Unrest  in  the  North-West  African  Territories  under 
French  Rule  (1927-1937),”  Survey  of  International  Affairs, 
1937,  edited  by  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  (London,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1938),  Vol.  I,  p.  486;  “Ulusioni  Francesi  sulla  Tunisia,” 
Relazioni  Internazionali  (Milan),  January  28,  1938,  p.  58. 

45.  Destour  means  constitution. 


Destour  party,  recruited  primarily  from  the  lower 
middle  class  and  the  nadve  intelligentsia,  and  | 
dominated  by  the  feeling  of  economic  dissatis-  I 
faction  which  played  such  an  important  part  in 
the  rise  of  German  Nazism.  Their  program  calls 
for  social  reforms  on  the  model  of  those  advocated 
by  the  Popular  Front,  equality  between  the  Arabic 
and  French  languages,  democratic  representation,  ! 
separation  of  the  judicial  and  administrative  pow-  * 
ers  of  officials,  and  a  system  of  taxation  less  burden-  \ 
some  for  the  masses.'^^  The  economic  unrest  of  [ 
Tunisian  Nationalists — directed  principally  against  i 
the  Italians,  who  as  shopkeepers,  artisans  and  ag-  ! 
riculturists  directly  compete  with  the  natives— is  [ 
due  in  large  part  to  the  progressive  deterioration  of  j 
Tunisia’s  economic  condition,  which  has  created  . 
unemployment  among  both  farmers  and  intellec-  ? 
tuals.  The  sanitary  and  other  improvements  intro-  L 
duced  by  the  French  have  resulted  in  a  50  per  cent  t 
increase  of  population  since  1881.  At  the  same  time,  [ 
however,  a  considerable  part  of  the  best  agricul-  ■ 
tural  land  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  European  f 
colonists,  both  French  and  Italian.  Driven  from  \ 
their  immemorial  agricultural  pursuits,  the  Tuni-  I 
sians  have  been  forced  to  seek  employment  in  trade  I 
and  industry,  which  have  proved  far  more  sensitive  P 
to  the  effects  of  the  world  depression  than  their  f 
primitive  farming.  Native  distress  has  found  ex-  1 
pression  in  repeated  riots  since  1936 — anti-French  - 
and  anti-Semitic  in  character — which  the  French  - 
authorities  have  punished  by  dissolution  first  of  i 
the  Destour,  then  of  the  Neo-Destour  groups,  sus-  | 
pension  of  their  newspapers,  and  imprisonment  of  j 
their  leaders. 

While  the  French  are  thus  confronted  with  seri¬ 
ous  difficulties  in  their  relations  with  Tunisian  Na-  * 
tionalists,  most  neutral  observers  do  not  believe  j 
that  the  natives  would  allow  themselves  to  be  used  = 
by  Italians  as  a  battering-ram  for  the  overthrow  of 
French  rule  in  the  protectorate.  The  Tunisians 
may  not  love  France,  but  they  love  Italy  even  less 
— especially  since  their  fellow-Moslems  in  Libya  | 
complain  that  the  Italians  have  systematically  de¬ 
populated  that  territory  to  provide  “Uving  space"  * 
for  Italian  colonists.  The  general  impression,  ^ 
therefore,  is  that,  in  case  of  a  European  war  or  even  f 
of  a  local  African  conflict,  the  French  will  have  t 
the  support  of  Tunisians,  who  might  possibly  seize 
this  opportunity  to  extract  from  France  the  prom-  * 
ise  of  some  degree  of  autonomy.'*^  j 

46.  Ibid.;  also  H.  N.  Braiisford,  “Africa  Faces  Fascism,”  Tht 

New  Statesman  and  Nation,  January  21,  1939,  p.  77.  ' 

47.  Braiisford,  “Africa  Faces  Fascism,”  cited;  George  Martelli,  \ 
“The  Italians  in  Tunisia,”  The  Nineteenth  Century,  January  i 
i939f  P-  44;  P-  I-  Phillip,  “France  Strong  in  Africa,”  New  York  [j 
Times,  Review  of  the  Wee/^,  May  7,  1939. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  DJIBOUTI 

Italy’s  demand  for  control  of  Djibouti  and  of 
the  French  railway  to  Addis  Ababa — already  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  —  gathered 
fresh  momentum  after  its  conquest  of  Ethiopia  in 
1936.  France,  Britain,  and  Italy  had  all  been  ac¬ 
tively  interested  in  Ethiopia  since  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  landlocked  area, 
recognized  until  1936  as  an  independent  empire, 
forms  the  natural  hinterland  of  French,  British 
and  ItaUan  SomaUland  and  Italian  Eritrea,  whose 
ports  on  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  have  long 
vied  with  each  other  to  secure  Ethiopian  trade. 
Djibouti,  the  port  and  capital  of  French  Somali¬ 
land,  had  until  recently  succeeded  in  capturing  a 
major  portion  of  Ethiopia’s  exports.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  favorably  situated  port  had  been  ma¬ 
terially  aided  by  the  French  railway  connecting 
Djibouti  with  Addis  Ababa,  capital  of  Ethiopia. 

A  concession  for  construction  of  this  railway  had 
been  accorded  in  1894  by  Emperor  Menelik  II  of 
Abyssinia  to  one  of  his  advisers,  the  Swiss  engineer 
Ilg,  who  had  established  the  Compagnie  Imperiale 
des  Chemins  de  Fer  Ethiopiens  in  collaboration 
with  the  French  engineer  Chefneux.  This  com¬ 
pany,  with  the  financial  support  of  the  French 
government — which  in  1902  granted  it  an  annual 
subsidy  of  500,000  francs  for  a  period  of  fifty  years 
—constructed  the  section  of  the  railway  from 
Djibouti  to  Dire  Dauoua,  and  in  1904  obtained 
Menelik’s  permission  to  build  the  remaining  sec¬ 
tion  from  Dire  Dauoua  to  Addis  Ababa.  Mean¬ 
while,  however,  the  company  had  been  forced  to 
borrow  money  in  London  on  onerous  terms.'*®"'*^ 
Taking  advantage  of  this  situation,  Britain  — 
which  feared  that  the  railway  would  interfere  with 
its  designs  on  Ethiopia — demanded  international¬ 
ization  of  the  line,  and  won  Italy’s  support  for  its 
plans.  A  compromise  was  effected  by  the  tripartite 
treaty  of  December  13,  1906,’°  which  provided  for 
maintenance  of  the  political  and  territorial  status 
quo  in  Abyssinia.  Should  the  status  quo  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  France,  Italy  and  Britain  were  to  act  in 
concert  for  the  protection  of  their  respective  spheres 
of  interest  in  Abyssinia,  which  were  defined  as 
follows: 

48-49.  The  company  had  borrowed  three  million  francs  from  the 
International  Ethiopian  Railway  Trust  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
guaranteed  by  a  deposit  of  8,000  bonds  of  the  company.  It  was 
also  stipulated  that  the  New  African  Corporation,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  British  trust,  should  undertake  the  construction  work  up 
to  Dire  Dauoua,  against  payment  of  107,500  francs  per  kilo¬ 
meter,  this  payment  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  stock  in  the 
French  company.  Italian  Library  of  Information,  The  Jibuti- 
Addis  Ababa  Railroad,  February  1939.  P-  10. 

50.  France,  Ministcre  des  Affaires  Etrangires,  Documents  Dip- 
lomatiques.  Affaires  d’Ethiopie,  igo6  (Paris,  Imprimcric  Na- 
tionale,  1907). 


France:  The  hinterland  of  French  Somaliland  and 
the  zone  necessary  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  railway  between  Djibouti  and  Addis  Ababa.  This 
railway  was  to  remain  a  French  enterprise.  Britain, 
Italy  and  Abyssinia,  however,  were  to  be  represented 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  railway,  and  equality 
of  commerce  was  assured  to  all  states. 

Italy:  The  hinterland  of  Eritrea  and  Italian  Somali¬ 
land,  and  communications  overland  between  them 
west  of  Addis  Ababa. 

Britain:  The  basin  of  the  Nile,  more  particularly 
regulation  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  and  its  affluents. 

Despite  this  accord,  a  British  concern,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Railway  and  Construction  Company, 
Limited,  continued  its  efforts  to  absorb  the  Com¬ 
pagnie  Imperiale.  Following  the  Uquidation  of  the 
latter  in  1907,  the  French  government  supported 
the  creation  of  a  new  concern,  the  Compagnie  du 
Chemin  de  Fer  Franco-Ethiopien,  which  in  1908 
received  from  MeneUk  the  concession  accorded  to 
its  predecessor.’*  The  1908  concession  was  granted 
for  a  period  of  99  years,  to  be  computed  from  the 
date  when  traffic  was  opened  on  the  entire  line. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period  the  tracks  and  other 
immovable  fixtures  were  to  revert  to  the  Ethiopian 
government,  without  compensation  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  company  was  to  have  the  right  to  levy 
a  tax  of  6  per  cent  on  all  private  merchandise  in 
transit.  The  Ethiopian  government  was  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  percentage  of  the  railway’s  revenues,  and 
to  a  25  per  cent  participation  in  the  company.  This 
participation  was  assured  by  the  transfer  to  the 
Ethiopian  government  of  8,650  shares  in  the  rail¬ 
way,  out  of  a  total  of  34,600,  20,000  of  which  were 
bought  by  a  French  banking  consortium,  and 
6,750  were  offered  for  public  subscription.’^  The 
new  company,  like  its  predecessor,  received  the 
financial  guarantee  of  the  French  government  un¬ 
der  a  convention  signed  on  March  6,  1909. 

Construedon  of  the  railway,  condnued  during 
the  World  War,  was  completed  on  June  7,  1917, 
when  the  line,  783  kilometers  in  length  (of  which 
only  50  kilometers  run  through  French  territory), 
reached  Addis  Ababa.  Total  expenditures  for  the 
construedon  of  the  fine,  its  upkeep,  the  purchase 
of  new  material,  and  various  supplementary  con¬ 
struedon  amounted  to  114,589,693  gold  francs  by 
1935,  or  more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  francs  at 
the  current  rate  of  exchange,  supplied  in  large 
part  by  French  investors.  Undl  Italy’s  conquest  of 
Ethiopia,  the  railway  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  enterprises  in  the  history  of  Afri- 

51.  Alli  Goutn,  “Djibouti:  Creation  Fran^aise,  Bastion  de 
i’Empire,”  Renseignements  Coloniaux  et  Documents,  supple¬ 
ment  to  L’Ajrique  Franfoise,  February  1939,  p.  33. 

52.  Italian  Library  of  Information,  The  Jibuti- Addis  Ababa 
Railroad,  cited,  pp.  13-14,  19-20. 
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can  railroads,”  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  op¬ 
eration  and  financial  profits.  Merchandise  shipped 
over  the  railway  rose  from  a  total  of  36,000  metric 
tons  in  1910  to  the  record  figure  of  71,000  in  1929, 
while  merchandise  exported  from  Ethiopia  rose 
from  8,000  metric  tons  in  1910  to  an  average  figure 
of  25,000  during  the  period  1925-1933.^'* 

At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  Italy,  seeking  to 
improve  its  position  in  Abyssinia,  demanded  the 
cession  by  France  of  Djibouti  and  the  French 
railway  as  compensation  under  Article  13  of  the 
Treaty  of  London.  The  French  rejected  this  de¬ 
mand  on  the  ground  that  Djibouti  was  an  “indis¬ 
pensable  base”  of  French  influence  in  East  Africa.” 
Rebuffed  by  its  former  ally,  Italy  turned  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  establishment  of  communications  be¬ 
tween  Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Eritrean  port  of  Assab,  which 
lacks  the  natural  facilities  of  Djibouti. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  British  support  for  these 
plans  Italy,  in  November  1919,  offered  to  back 
Britain’s  demand  for  a  concession  from  Abyssinia 
to  construct  barrage  works  in  Lake  Tsana  and  to 
build  and  maintain  a  motor  road  between  Lake 
Tsana  and  the  Sudan.  Britain,  in  return,  was  to 
support  Italy’s  demand  for  a  concession  to  construct 
and  operate  a  railway  from  the  frontier  of  Eritrea 
to  the  frontier  of  Italian  Somaliland.  In  addition, 
Italy  requested  from  Britain,  and  reserved  to  itself 
the  right  to  request  from  France,  “an  exclusive 
economic  influence  in  the  west  of  Ethiopia  and 
in  the  whole  of  the  territory  to  be  crossed  by  the 
above-mentioned  railway.” 

The  British  did  not  take  up  the  Italian  offer  at 
that  time.  In  1924,  however,  “in  view  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  mutual  confidence  so  happily  existing” 
between  the  two  governments,  negotiations  were 
opened  on  the  basis  of  the  Italian  proposal,  and 
notes  embodying  the  terms  suggested  by  Italy  in 
1919  were  exchanged  in  December  1925.’^  This 
agreement  brought  vigorous  protests  from  France 
and  Abyssinia,”  which  had  become  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations  in  1923  with  the  support  of 
France,  Italy  and  Portugal.  Britain  and  Italy 
hastened  to  assure  the  League,  France  and  Abys¬ 
sinia  that  they  had  no  intention  of  exerting  pressure 
on  that  country  or  of  subjecting  any  part  of  its 
territory  to  economic  penetration. 

Italy,  however,  did  not  abandon  its  efforts  to 

53.  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

54.  Ibid.,  p.  17. 

55.  Camille  Fidel,  “Le  Problcme  Colonial  Italien  et  I’Alliance 
Italo-Fran^aise,”  L’Afrique  Fratifoise,  Vol.  29  (1919),  p.  42. 

56.  League  of  Nations,  Treaty  Series,  Vol.  L,  p.  282  et  seq. 

57.  Great  Britain,  Abyssinia  No.  1  (1927),  cited;  cf.  also 
League  of  Nations,  Official  Journal,  November  1926. 


obtain  from  Abyssinia  the  concessions  necessary  i 
for  the  development  of  Assab.  On  August  2,  1928  i 
it  concluded  two  agreements  with  Abyssinia:  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  arbitration,  and  a  convention  I 
providing  for  the  construction  of  an  automobile  j 
road  between  Assab  and  Dessie,  in  Ethiopia,  and  I 
the  establishment  of  an  Abyssinian  free  zone  in  [ 
Assab.  The  portion  of  the  road  which  was  to  pass  [ 
through  Abyssinian  territory  was  to  be  constructed  I 
by  Abyssinia,  the  remaining  portion  by  Italy.  An  | 
Italo-Abyssinian  company  was  to  be  formed  for  I 
the  transportation  of  goods  and  passengers  over  j 
this  road.  At  Assab,  Italy  granted  a  free  zone  to  ! 
Abyssinia  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  I 
years,  subject  to  expansion  in  the  future  if  it  did  j 
not  prove  adequate  for  Abyssinian  interests.’®  [ 
Meanwhile,  Italy — which  had  begun  to  make  I- 
plans  for  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia  as  early  as  1933  [ 
— once  more  studied  the  possibility  of  participating  | 
in  the  control  of  the  Djibouti  railway.  By  the  Rome  L 
accords  of  1935,  France  agreed  to  transfer  to  Italy’s  1 
account  with  the  Bank  of  Indo-China’^  2,500  : 
shares  of  the  railway,  which  the  Italian  government  ^ 
retained  after  its  denunciation  of  the  accords.^®  At  | 
that  time,  however,  Mussolini  apparently  told  | 
Premier  Laval  that  he  recognized  France’s  ex¬ 
clusive  economic  rights  in  the  zone  of  the  Djibouti 
railway.^^  I 

In  the  early  months  of  the  Ethiopian  war  the  | 
French  government,  which  in  1931  had  begun  to 
expand  the  facilities  of  Djibouti  by  building  new 
docks  and  improving  approaches  to  the  port,  im¬ 
posed  a  rigid  embargo  on  arms  shipments  into 
Ethiopia.  Immediately  after  Italy’s  conquest  of 
Ethiopia  in  May  1936,  the  facilities  of  the  railway  ^ 

were  seriously  strained  by  the  inflow  of  foodstuffs  , 

i 

58.  For  text  of  these  agreements,  cf.  Istituto  Coloniale  Fascista, 
Annuario  delle  Colonie  Italiane,  1929  (Rome,  Castaldi,  1929),  [ 
p.  24  et  seq.  The  Ethiopian  section  of  the  Assab-Dessie  road  was 
built  after  the  Italian  conquest,  and  is  only  now  being  com¬ 
pleted. 

59.  M.  Baudouin,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Indo-China,  sub-  . 
sequently  played  an  as  yet  undetermined  part  in  the  Franco-  * 
Italian  negotiations  of  1939. 

60.  These  shares  were  taken  from  the  20,000  shares  held  by  ' 

the  French  banking  consortium — which  retains  a  controlling  in-  j 
terest  in  the  railway  company — and  transferred  to  Italy  at  the  | 
price  of  3,000  francs  a  share,  which  the  French  regard  as  rea-  ! 
sonable.  Italian  sources  claim  that  the  shares  were  ceded  to  : 
Italy  at  an  “usurious”  rate.  Italian  Library  of  Information,  1 
The  jibiiti-Addis  Ababa  Railroad,  cited,  p.  24.  I 

61.  M.  Laval  made  the  following  statement  in  the  Chamber  of  , 
Deputies  on  December  25,  1935:  “I  gave  to  Italy,  by  a  formula 
of  economic  relinquishment,  the  right,  to  the  exclusion  of 
France,  of  demanding  concessions  in  all  of  Ethiopia,  provided 
our  existing  rights  were  respected.  In  exchange,  Italy  gave 
France  the  same  right  [faculte]  in  a  zone  which  had  been  de-  f 
limited  on  a  map  and  which  had  appeared  to  me  sufficient,  in  ' 
all  necessary  contingencies,  to  maintain  [alimenter]  the  trafe 
of  the  railway  from  Djibouti  to  Addis  Ababa.”  L’Afrique 
Franfoise,  1936,  p.  57. 
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[  and  military  supplies  for  the  Italian  expeditionary 
g  I  army.  Monthly  traffic  through  Djibouti  rose  from 
j  f  3,600  tons  in  May  1935  to  6,200  in  May  1936,  and 
jj  20,000  in  July  of  that  year,  as  compared  with  3,800 
g  for  July  1935.  The  peak  was  reached  toward  the 
j  end  of  1936,  when  45,000  tons  of  merchandise  were 
^  discharged  on  the  docks  of  Djibouti. 

^  To  cope  with  this  unprecedented  traffic  and  sat- 
j  isfy  the  Italians,  who  demanded  immediate  reor- 
^  ganization  of  the  port,  the  authorities  of  French 
Somaliland,  with  the  aid  of  local  private  enter- 
prises,  expanded  the  facilities  of  Djibouti  by  com- 
pleting  new  docks,  purchasing  additional  tugs, 
installing  petroleum  reservoirs,  and  other  measures, 
j  I  In  January  1937  the  French  government  also  stud¬ 
ied  the  possibility  of  providing  Djibouti  with  a 
deep-water  port  directly  accessible  to  large  vessels. 

Until  1935,  financial  resources  for  the  develop- 
'3  ment  of  Djibouti  had  been  derived  in  large  part 
‘8  from  various  payments  made  by  Ethiopia,  which 
f  had  furnished  half  of  the  12  to  15  million  francs 

*  of  the  annual  budgetary  receipts  of  French  So- 

*  maliland.  The  great  increase  in  port  activities  neces- 
sitated  by  Italy’s  conquest  of  Ethiopia,  together 

I ,  with  the  marked  decrease  in  exports  of  Ethiopian 
products,  seriously  affected  the  financial  position 
of  French  Somaliland,  and  forced  its  government 
to  incur  obligations  which  it  could  not  pay  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  the  mother  country. 

The  Djibouti  railway,  like  the  port,  found  it 
^0  necessary  to  expand  its  facilities  to  meet  increased 
Italian  needs.  On  July  26,  1936  the  railway  com- 
pany  had  concluded  a  provisional  private  commer- 
^0  cial  accord  with  the  Italian  authorities,  granting 
0^  important  tariff  reductions  on  Italian  traffic.  It  also 
*y  undertook  supplementary  construction  and  made 
purchases  of  new  material,  involving  the  expendi- 
ture  of  70  million  francs.  According  to  French 
})>  sources,  however,  the  efforts  of  the  railway  com- 
^  pany  were  hampered  by  continued  Italian  occupa¬ 
tion  of  trains  and  stations  in  Ethiopia;  military 
lb-  requisition  of  water  needed  for  locomotives;  dis- 
appearance  of  all  local  foodstuffs  and  sharp  in- 
I  creases  in  local  prices  and  wages,  due  to  higher 
in-  prices  offered  by  Italian  authorities;  vexations  in- 
the  dieted  on  the  native,  and  sometimes  even  the 
French,  personnel  of  the  railway;  and  accumula- 
on,  tion  of  merchandise  in  Djibouti,  due  to  Italy’s 
“frantic  and  disorganized  efforts”  to  supply  its 
f  army,  which  paralyzed  the  normal  operations  of  the 
"of  railway.^^ 

W  In  reply  to  French  complaints,  Italian  spokesmen 
contend  that  Djibouti  has  become  a  hotbed  of  anti¬ 
in  Italian  activity,  fomented  by  Ethiopian  exiles  and 

62.  Alii  Goum,  “Djibouti:  Creation  Fran^aise,  Bastion  dc 
I'Empire,”  cited. 


local  anti-Fascists;  that  Djibouti  is  a  poor  port, 
badly  equipped  and  administered,  which  may  have 
been  adequate  for  “the  meager  traffic  of  the  slave 
economy  of  the  Negus,”  but  not  for  “the  construc¬ 
tive  and  civilized  economy  of  the  Italian  empire”; 
and  that  the  French  authorities  have  not  only  re¬ 
fused  to  establish  a  free  zone  or  port  for  Italy  in 
Djibouti,  but  have  imposed  a  variety  of  onerous 
taxes  and  charges  on  Italian  merchandise.  Italian 
goods,  they  contend,  remained  abandoned  and  un¬ 
protected  on  the  docks  until  the  railway — ham¬ 
pered  by  “prehistoric  installations,”  inefficient  ad¬ 
ministration  and  outmoded  materiel — could  convey 
them  into  Ethiopia.  They  claim  that,  whenever 
Italy  has  attempted  to  negotiate  an  accord  useful 
to  both  parties,  it  has  found  itself  confronted  by  “a 
juridical  wall  of  old  conventions,  Negussite  papers, 
administrative  exceptions.”  Fascist  writers  also 
point  out  that  France  has  not  transferred  to  Italy 
the  8,500  railway  shares,  with  estimated  annual 
dividends  of  1,000,000  francs,  owned  by  the  Negus 
— title  to  which  is  still  being  adjudicated  in  the 
French  courts;  and  has  not  paid  to  Italy,  which 
considers  itself  the  successor  of  the  Ethiopian  gov¬ 
ernment,  one  centime  of  the  charges  owed  to  that 
government  by  the  railway  company  under  the 
1908  concession.^^ 

The  French  reply  that  the  financial  efforts  they 
had  made  to  adapt  the  port  and  railway  to  Italian 
needs  have  been  defeated  since  October  1937  by 
Italy’s  systematic  boycott,  and  its  attempt  to  de¬ 
velop  alternative  routes.  On  the  ground  that  Dji¬ 
bouti  vwas  overflowing  with  merchandise,  the 
Italian  authorities  abruptly  suspended  all  maritime 
transportation  to  that  port  on  July  i,  1937,  and  sent 
1,500  trucks  by  sea  and  over  an  improved  road 
running  parallel  to  the  railway  line,  with  the  result 
that  by  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  stock  of  mer¬ 
chandise  accumulated  in  Djibouti  was  exhausted 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  appeared.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Italian  government,  complaining  of  lack  of 
foreign  exchange,  ordered  large-scale  curtailment 
of  foreign  exchange  expenditures  in  East  Africa, 
notably  payment  of  charges  to  the  port  and  rail¬ 
way  of  Djibouti.  Tonnage  in  transit  through  Dji¬ 
bouti  was  finally  limited  to  11,500  tons  a  month,  of 
which  4,000  was  to  be  transported  by  trucks,  and 
only  7,500  tons  by  rail.  In  practice,  the  tonnage  as¬ 
signed  to  the  railway  by  the  Italian  authorities 
proved  inferior  even  to  this  reduced  figure.  Mean¬ 
while,  exports  from  Ethiopia,  which  in  1935  had 
exceeded  imports,  had  been  reduced  practically  to 
zero  owing  to  the  needs  of  the  Italian  army  and  the 

63.  Virginio  Gayda,  Giornale  d’ltalia,  December  13,  1938; 
Robert  Guyon,  “L’Afrique  et  I’ltalie,”  L'Afrique  Franfoise, 
December  1938,  pp.  403,  407. 
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passive  resistance  of  many  Ethiopians.  As  a  result, 
the  railway  after  October  1937  transported  only  an 
insignificant  tonnage  as  compared  not  merely  with 
the  boom  year  1936,  but  even  with  the  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Italo-Ethiopian  war,  and  the  railway 
company  felt  it  had  spent  70  million  francs  in  vain. 

In  spite  of  this  difficult  situation,  the  company, 
on  January  15,  1938,  agreed  to  make  further  reduc¬ 
tions  of  its  tariffs,  with  the  result  that  the  average 
price  for  a  kilometric  ton  was  35  per  cent  lower  in 
1938  than  in  1935.  This  reduction  caused  a  tem¬ 
porary  spurt  in  traffic  during  the  spring  months, 
but  tonnage  declined  again  toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  in  January  1939  the  line  was  handling 
only  one-fortieth  of  the  tonnage  for  which  it  had 
been  urged  by  Italy  to  equip  itself. 

The  Italians  contend  that,  now  that  Ethiopia  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  Italian  East  Africa,  its 
trade  should  be  handled  by  ports  under  their  con¬ 
trol.  They  point  out  that  the  Djibouti  railway,  for 
most  of  its  length,  runs  through  territory  now  in 
Italy’s  possession,  and  carries  primarily  Italian 
merchandise.  It  is  only  just,  in  their  opinion  that 
Italy  should  have  a  large  share  of  the  profits  of 
the  railway.  The  Italian  government,  they  say,  is 
willing  to  purchase  the  line  at  its  present  value, 
after  deduction  is  made  of  the  railway  shares  Italy 
claims  as  successor  of  the  Ethiopian  government. 
France,  in  their  opinion,  has  the  choice  of  two  al¬ 
ternatives:  either  admit  Italy  to  a  controlling  share 
of  the  port  and  the  railway  while  the  two  enter¬ 
prises  are  still  profitable,  or  lose  both  as  a  result  of 
rival  port  and  railway  construction  by  the  Fascist 
government  at  Assab.^ 

The  French,  however,  believe  that  Italy’s  boycott 
of  Djibouti  is  due  to  political,  rather  than  eco¬ 
nomic,  reasons.  The  cost  of  transporting  merchan¬ 
dise  by  trucks,  in  their  opinion,  is  four  or  five  times 
higher  than  that  of  the  railway;  and  Italy’s  favor¬ 
able  balance  of  trade  with  France  should  offset  its 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange.  The  real  motive,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  French,  is  Mussolini’s  desire  to  ruin 
Djibouti  and  thus  force  France  to  surrender  the 
port  and  the  railway  to  Italy.  This  the  French  re¬ 
fuse  to  do — not  because  of  the  intrinsic  economic 
value  of  French  Somaliland,  admittedly  diminished 
by  Italy’s  conquest  of  Ethiopia — but  because  of  the 
strategic  importance  of  Djibouti,  which  serves  as 
a  coaling  station  for  ships  bound  for  Indo-China 
and  Madagascar,  and  gives  France  a  commanding 
position  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  French  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  allow  Italy  to  despoil  them  of  the 
strategic  and  economic  advantages  they  have  gained 
in  East  Africa.  In  their  opinion,  the  only  solution 

64.  Italian  Library  of  Information,  The  Jibuti-Addis  Ababa 
Railroad,  cited,  pp.  26-28. 


which  would  permit  Italy  to  benefit  by  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  port  and  railway  is  collaboration 
with  France — which  Italy  has  hitherto  rejected.  As 
in  the  case  of  Tunisia,  the  fundamental  difficulty  is 
that  France  regards  Italy’s  claims  to  Djibouti 
merely  as  a  stepping-stone  toward  the  emasculation 
of  French  rule. 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL,  COMPANY 
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Another  important  step  in  that  direction  is 
thought  to  be  Italy’s  demand  for  participation  in  the 
management  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company.  The  Suez 
Canal,  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red 
Sea,  was  built  by  a  private  company,  the  Compagnic 
Universelle  du  Canal  Maritime  de  Suez,  organ¬ 
ized  by  its  principal  builder,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
in  1854.^’  Of  the  original  400,000  shares  placed  in 
the  market  by  de  Lesseps — who  hoped  to  form  a 
truly  “universal”  concern — 207,111  were  purchased 
by  21,225  French  investors  in  all  classes  of  society, 
177,642  were  taken  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  (who 
sold  them  to  the  British  government  in  1875),  and 
2,719  by  Italians.^^  On  January  5,  1856  the  company 
obtained  a  concession  from  the  Egyptian  govern¬ 
ment  to  build,  maintain  and  use  the  maritime  canal 
for  a  period  of  99  years,  to  be  computed  from  the 
date  when  construction  was  completed  and  the 
canal  open  to  navigation.  The  canal  having  been 
inaugurated  on  November  17,  1869,  the  concession 
is  due  to  expire  on  November  16,  1968,  when  the 
canal  is  to  become  the  property  of  the  Egyptian 
government,  which  undertook  to  pay  the  company 
for  the  materiel  and  installations. 

Traffic  through  the  canal — but  not  its  manage¬ 
ment — was  internationalized  by  the  convention  of 
October  29,  1888,  which  provided  that  the  canal 
is  to  be  open,  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  to 
all  vessels,  whether  merchantmen  or  warships.^^ 
The  entrances  to  the  Canal  were  not  to  be  block¬ 
aded,  and  no  acts  of  hostility  were  to  be  committed 
in  the  canal  or  its  ports  of  access,  or  within  a  radius 
of  three  marine  miles.  This  convention  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1919  and  the 
Anglo-Italian  agreement  of  1938.  The  provisions 
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65.  For  the  history  of  the  Suez  Canal,  cf.  Compagnie  Univer¬ 
selle  du  Canal  Maritime  de  Suez,  Le  Canal  Maritime  de  Suez 
(Paris,  Societe  Anonyme  de  Publications  Periodiques,  1937); 
Charles  W.  Hallberg,  The  Suez  Canal:  Us  History  and  Diplo¬ 
matic  Importance  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press, 
1931);  and  Sir  Arnold  T.  Wilson,  The  Suez  Canal:  its  Past, 
Present,  and  Future  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  I933). 

66.  Thus,  at  the  outset,  France  controlled  52  per  cent  of  the 
company’s  capital,  Egypt  (and  subsequently  Britain)  44  per 
cent,  and  other  countries  4  per  cent.  Le  Canal  Maritime  de 
Suez,  cited,  p.  8. 

67.  The  1888  convention  was  signed  at  Constantinople  by 
Germany,  Britain,  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Russia  and 
Turkey. 
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of  the  1888  convention  made  it  possible  for  Italy 
to  transport  troops  and  war  material  through  the 
canal  during  the  Ethiopian  war. 

The  sharp  increase  in  Italian  traffic  through  the 
canal  since  1935  is  the  basis  for  Italy’s  demands, 
which  concern  two  points:  participation  in  the 
management  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  where 
Italy  is  not  represented;  and  reduction  of  canal 
tolls  which,  according  to  Fascist  spokesmen,  im¬ 
pose  an  unfair  burden  on  Italy’s  development  of 
its  East  African  Empire. 

Originally  the  administrative  council  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Company  was  composed  exclusively  of 
French  representatives,  while  Egypt  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  special  commissioner.  In  1875,  when 
Britain  purchased  the  Khedive’s  canal  shares,  three 
administrators  representing  the  British  government 
were  appointed,  and  their  number  was  raised  to 
seven  in  1883.  At  the  present  time,  the  administra¬ 
tive  council  is  composed  of  32  members,  of  whom 
20  are  French,  10  British,  one  Egyptian  and  one 
Netherlander  (who  replaced  the  German  member 
of  the  council  after  the  World  War).  The  capital 
of  the  company  consists  of  800,000  shares,^®  53  per 
cent  of  which  are  the  property  of  French  investors, 
and  45  per  cent  the  property  of  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment.^^  The  French  agree  that  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  appoint  one  or  two  Italian  administrators 
to  the  council,  but  contend  that  this  is  a  matter  to 
be  decided  not  by  the  French  government,  but  by 
the  company,  which  is  a  private  concern.  They 
also  argue  that  the  appointment  of  one  or  two 
Italians — who  would  in  any  case  constitute  a  mi¬ 
nority  in  the  council — could  be  made  only  if  the 
psychological  atmosphere  now  characterizing 
Franco-Italian  relations  were  improved.^® 

REDUCTION  OF  CANAL  TOLLS 

With  the  development  of  maritime  commerce 
between  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  traffic  through 
the  canal  has  increased  enormously  since  its  inau¬ 
guration.  Total  tonnage  in  1937  represented  an 
80  per  cent  increase  over  that  of  1912,  the  best  pre¬ 
war  year.  British  shipping  outdistanced  that  of  all 
other  countries,  reaching  79.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
in  1918,  but  declining  to  50  per  cent  by  1938.^' 
French  shipping,  which  averaged  8.3  per  cent  in 

(8.  In  1924  the  original  400,000  shares  of  a  nominal  value  of 
ioo  francs  each  were  replaced  by  800,000  shares  of  250  francs 
och. 

{9.  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the  company  the  shareholders 
kave  one  vote  for  each  25  shares,  with  a  maximum  of  10  votes. 

70.  Sammy  Beracha,  “Suez,  Route  imperiale,”  L’Europe  Nou- 
ftUe,  December  24,  1938,  p.  1393. 

71.  Le  Canal  Maritime  de  Suez,  cited,  p.  63;  Compagnie  Uni- 
'crselle  du  Canal  Maritime  de  Suez,  Note  au  Sujet  des  Reven- 

i  ■  iications  presentees  par  la  Presse  Italienne  concernant  le  Canal 
It  Suez,  December  to,  1938. 


1870-1880,  declined  to  5.1  in  1936;  German  shipping, 
estimated  at  15  per  cent  from  1900  to  1913,  disap¬ 
peared  entirely  during  the  World  War,  but  reached 
8.9  per  cent  by  1936;  Italian  shipping,  which  av¬ 
eraged  4  to  6  per  cent  between  1918  and  1934, 
soared  to  20.2  per  cent  in  1936,  second  only  to  the 
British,  but  declined  to  13  per  cent  in  1938.^^  Italy, 
naturally  eager  to  cut  down  its  expenditures  in 
East  Africa,  has  demanded  reduction  of  canal  tolls. 
According  to  the  canal  company,  however,  these 
tolls  represent  not  more  than  half  or  three-fourths 
of  one  per  cent  of  Italy’s  total  expenditures  in 
Ethiopia,  and  in  any  case  constitute  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  price  of  transported  products — prob¬ 
ably  not  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent.^^ 

The  canal  company  has  repeatedly  reduced  the 
tolls  whenever  the  development  of  traffic  seemed 
to  make  this  possible.  Thus  the  tariff  for  loaded 
vessels,  which  was  8  gold  francs  per  ton  in  1919, 
was  reduced  to  5.75  in  1934.  Fixed  in  July  1935  at 
7  shillings  sixpence,  it  has  been  progressively  re¬ 
duced  to  6  shillings  and,  on  December  15,  1938, 
was  further  lowered  to  5  shillings  sixpence.  These 
successive  reductions  were  made  in  spite  of  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  real  value  of  the  company’s  dividends 
from  /7.4.0  per  share  for  1935  to  ;^4.i9.o  for  1937.’^^ 
The  officials  of  the  company  contend  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  tariff  is  lower  by  half  than  the  maximum  tariff 
that  it  would  have  the  right  to  charge  under  its 
concession  and  its  accords  with  the  Egyptian  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  which  would  actually  amount  to  13 
or  14  shillings.  It  is  estimated  that,  since  1921,  the 
economies  effected  by  shipping  companies  through 
successive  tariff  reductions  as  compared  with  those 
in  force  in  1921  total  more  than  45  million  pounds, 
while  increases  of  dividends  received  by  share¬ 
holders  over  those  received  in  1921  total  only  30 
million  pounds.  On  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  com¬ 
pany  officials  claim  that  the  development  of  the 
canal  has  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  shippers 
rather  than  to  that  of  shareholders.  It  cannot  con¬ 
sequently  be  argued,  they  say,  that  the  company 
has  exploited  its  privileges  in  a  strictly  mercenary 
spirit,  with  the  sole  object  of  realizing  the  highest 
possible  profits  at  the  expense  of  world  commerce. 
The  French  cannot  understand  why  Italy,  which 
owns  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  company’s 
capital,  and  whose  commerce,  until  1935,  had 

72.  Ibid.  In  1937,  a  record  year,  6,635  Italian  ships  passed 
through  the  canal,  carrying  300,000  soldiers  and  36,491,332 
tons  of  freight.  R.M.,  “Le  Canal  de  Suez,  le  Cap  et  I’Egypte,” 
Renseignements  Coloniattx  et  Documents,  supplement  to 
L'Afrique  Franfaise,  December  1938,  p.  316. 

73.  Note  au  Sujet  des  Revendications  de  la  Presse  Italienne, 
cited. 

73a.  The  Italians  assert  that  this  represents  a  decline  from  15 
to  10  per  cent  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  still  an  excessively 
high  return  on  investment. 
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played  an  insignificant  part  in  the  traffic  of  the 
canal,  should  demand  a  substantial  reduction  of 
canal  tolls7^ 

The  Italian  press  contends  that,  if  the  company 
refuses  to  internationalize  its  administration  and 
make  a  major  reduction  in  its  tariffs,  it  should  be 
replaced  by  an  international  organization  com¬ 
posed  of  all  the  states  most  interested  in  use  of  the 
canal,  which  would  distribute  profits  among  them 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  according  to  the  tolls  they  pay. 
To  this  the  French  reply  that  the  concession 
granted  by  the  Egyptian  government  runs  until 
1968,  and  cannot  be  canceled  until  that  time.  The 
construction  of  the  canal,  they  argue,  was  due  to 
private  initiative,  and  was  carried  out  by  capital¬ 
ists  who,  in  exchange  for  the  rights  guaranteed  to 
them,  accepted  political,  technical  and  financial 
risks  which  seriously  impeded  both  the  building  of 
the  canal  and  its  initial  operation.  According  to 
company  spokesmen,  “it  would  really  be  too  easy 
now  that  the  enterprise  has  surmounted  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  escaped  the  dangers  which  menaced  it, 
to  dispossess  the  real  owners,  in  violation  of  the 
most  essential  principles  of  law,  in  order  to  make  a 
gift  of  their  work  to  those  whom  it  serves.’’^^ 

The  Italian  press,  however,  claims  that  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  company,  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
humanity  as  a  whole,  go  into  the  pockets  of  a  few 
big  profiteers.^^  To  this  the  French  reply  that,  of 
the  billion  gold  francs  now  constituting  the  net 
cost  of  the  canal,  200  million  are  derived  from  the 
initial  capital,  423  million  from  loans,  and  400 
million  —  or  double  the  initial  capital  —  has  been 
furnished  by  the  shareholders  themselves,  in  the 
form  of  deductions  from  annual  profits.  It  is  thus 
with  a  capital  of  nearly  600  million  gold  francs — 
or  7  billion  francs  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange — 
that  the  850  million  francs  of  profits  distributed  in 
1938  must  be  compared. 

These  profits,  moreover,  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  are  distributed  among  a  great  number  of 
persons — except  for  the  shares  held  by  the  British 
government.  The  108,000  shares  deposited  by  their 
owners  with  the  company  are  represented  by 
12,900  certificates  and  of  these,  in  turn,  8,500  con¬ 
sist  of  less  than  five  shares.  The  French  argue, 
therefore,  that  the  Italian  program  would  despoil 
not  big  profiteers,  but  a  large  number  of  small  in¬ 
vestors. 

74.  Ibid. 

75.  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

76.  Stampa  (Turin),  August  5,  1938. 


Reduction  of  canal  tolls  would  also  affect  the 
Egyptian  government,  which  at  present  receives 
from  the  company  an  annual  sum  of 
under  the  terms  of  the  1854  concession  and,  under 
an  accord  concluded  in  1938,  is  to  receive  at  least 
an  equivalent  sum  in  the  form  of  taxes  which  it  is 
to  collect  on  the  activities  of  the  company. 

Italy’s  arguments,  like  those  of  Germany,  are 
based  not  on  considerations  of  law,  associated  with 
the  concept  of  private  property,  but  on  the  needs 
of  the  totalitarian  states  as  defined  by  their  rulers. 
These  needs  change  with  altered  circumstances, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  Italy,  after  having  first 
invoked  its  need  of  additional  “living  space’’  to 
justify  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia,  then  to  invoke 
this  conquest  to  justify  its  demand  for  a  share  in 
the  management  and  profits  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company. 

If  participation  in  the  company’s  administrative 
council  and  reduction  of  canal  tolls  were  Italy’s 
sole  objectives,  a  basis  might  be  found  for  some 
practical  arrangement.  What  the  French — and  the 
British — fear  is  that  these  demands  would  be  the 
first  step  toward  transforming  the  canal  into  an  in¬ 
ternal  Italian  waterway,  connecting  Italy  with  its 
East  African  empire.  They  also  fear  that,  having 
obtained  control  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Italy  would 
then  attempt  to  impose  its  rule  on  Egypt,  to  which 
the  canal  is  to  revert  in  1968.  Italy,  for  its  part,  fears 
that  in  case  of  a  general  war  Britain,  which  controls 
Egypt’s  defenses,  might  succeed  in  blocking  Italian 
traffic  through  the  canal  and  starve  out  its  East 
African  colonies. 

CONCLUSION 

While  Mussolini,  in  his  Turin  speech  of  May  14, 
declared  that  there  were  no  problems  in  Europe 
sufficiently  great  or  acute  to  justify  a  general  war, 
he  added  at  Cuneo  on  May  20  that  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many — which  on  May  22  transformed  the  Romc- 
Berlin  axis  into  a  military  alliance — were  ready  to 
“impose  peace.’’  Italy’s  claims  against  France,  taken 
at  face  value,  leave  considerable  room  for  compro¬ 
mise,  provided  good  will  and  good  faith  are  present 
on  both  sides.  By  a  tragic  paradox,  however,  the 
more  Mussolini — who  alone  might  not  have  enough 
leverage  on  France  to  gain  his  ends — turns  to  Hit¬ 
ler  for  assistance,  the  less  possible  it  becomes  for 
France  to  negotiate  a  compromise,  for  fear  that  con¬ 
cessions  to  Italy  would  merely  increase  the  striking 
power  of  its  German  ally. 


The  June  D  issue  of  FOREIGN  POLICY  REPORTS  will  be 

JAPAN’S  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK  By  T.  A.  Bisson 

To  what  extent  has  the  war  with  China  reduced  Japan’s  economic  margins.^  Are  its  reserves 
adequate  for  a  major  war?  This  report  analyzes  Japan’s  internal  and  external  economic 
position  in  the  light  of  a  possible  general  conflict. 
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